the native press, but that public meetings or conferences in con-
nection with the National Congress seemed to me to have
explosive possibilities which no one could predict in the present
state of India. Personally I have much faith in J. M.'s [John
Morley's] method of dealing with the native press, but he can
only get along from day to day by turning the blind eye to an
immense quantity of writing which gives his officials every
kind of formal and legal justification for urging prosecutions,
and I should feel that I was doing him an ungrateful turn if I
went to India and joined with the authors of these writings
in protests against his policy or denunciations of him on the
score of the few prosecutions he has sanctioned."

Between "Stead's impetuosity and Spender's sanity no responsible
person could hesitate long. Certainly Gardiner did not, though
there was small prospect of his being persuaded by Stead in any
case.

But the result was that Spender's visit to India in 1911 (he was, of
course, accompanied as usual by Mrs. Spender) was his first, and
it might reasonably be called unique, for Coronation Durbars
do not happen twice in a generation.    The description of the
dazzling scene almost baffled even his able pen, but the chapter
on it in his Men and Things still makes admirable reading.   His
role as Special Correspondent was, of course, primarily that of the
detached observer, but one incident in which he unintentionally
got involved provided yet one more example of the unobtrusive
influence he was pn occasion capable of exerting.  The journalists
at the Durbar were accommodated in two camps, one for the
British, one for the Indians.   Spender, as what seemed to him a
matter of course, went to pay his respects to his Indian colleagues,
and was told by the President of the group, who greeted him warmly,
that he was the first Englishman to write his name in their book,
though they had been installed there for ten days. The next day he
received an invitation to dine with the Indians, and accepted it.
This created an immediate scandal among the resident English
journalists, who told him he was obviously ignorant of the con-
ventions, and insisted that he must get out of his engagement on
some plea or other.  Spender refused with some warmth, and duly
attended the dinner. Whatever consequences that might have had
were averted by a singularly opportune chance.   Lord Stamford-
ham, the King's secretary, asked Spender to suggest to him privately
any little thing the Kiag might do with advantage outside the
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